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THE HIGHLAND SEASON. 


To no small portion of the fashionable world of 
London, and to that extensive class throughout the 
country at large whose movements are regulated 


tive than those that lead towards the north of 
Scotland. Autumnal tourists have ceased to travel 
for the sake of recording their impressions of scenery, 
or with a hope of encountering romantic incidents 
by the road. There are, indeed, no places worth 
exploring within the compass of a short holiday, that 
have not become almost unpleasantly familiar by 
repeated description. A salutary impression, mofeover, 
has of late been made upon the public mind, that the 
main object of travel is not so much sight-seeing as 
to obtain purer air, relaxation from business, and the 
cheerfulness of spirit that variety and exercise almost 
invariably confer. So, leaving German spas and 
German doctors to stately dowagers and pompous 
invalids in general, and the tame shores of Brighton 
and Scarborough to such as prefer ease to exercise, 
a yearly increasing number of travellers make for 
the Highlands, anticipating, we may suppose, greater 
enjoyment in scrambling upon ponies over wild 
mountains, far beyond cities and railways, or strolling 
by the heathery braes of some romantic valley. Thou- 
sands of such visitors every autumn invade the north, 
and may be encountered during August and September 
in the most remote corners—perhaps sketching the 
famous cave of Strathaird, fishing on Loch Maree, or 
climbing Ben Cruachan. 

The indifferent accommodation provided in former 
times for travellers, gave an additional zest to the 
natural inconveniences of the route. The earlier 
tace of tourists could astonish friendly listeners at 
home with a recital of dangers not altogether ima- 
ginary. It was not unusual to hear of a party, too 
confident of their walking-power, and unaware of the 
consumptive effects of mountain air upon the fullest 
wallet, getting benighted or overtaken by mist, and 
owing their relief to an accidental meeting with a 
belated shepherd or a suspicious gamekeeper; or it 
has sometimes happened that an adventurous band, 
including several ladies, have pushed forward, hungry 
and exhausted, to a bothie, dignified by the partial 
guide-books into an inn, and found the ‘ good refresh- 
ment’ resolve itself into whisky, smoked cakes, and 
salted herrings, while the ‘comfortable beds’ were as 
unacquainted with sheets as the fireplaces with grates. 
As a growing appreciation of the great natural 
beauty of Highland scenery led every season to an 


for better accommodation ; but it was found extremely 
difficult to convince native innkeepers of the neces- 
sity for amendment in that respect. Innovation 
of any kind is irksome to Highlanders, and in 
that now suggested there was an implied censure of 
national habits highly disagreeable toa sensitive 
people. Nor was their estimate of the character of 
the friendly invaders calculated to impress them with 
satisfactory reasons for gratifying what they looked 
upon:as prejudices, for it must be owned that Celtic 
innkeepers, in common with Celts in general, regarded 
tourists as harmless imbeciles, whose delusion was 
to climb without purpose the steepest mountains, to 
dredge patiently for useless sea-weed and shells, and 
to get drenched in infatuated admiration of a water-fall. 
They could not comprehend how such indifference to 
out-of-door comfort as these pursuits implied, was 
compatible with luxurious habits at home; but John 
Bull, with characteristic obstinacy, preferred his own 
tastes, and determined to gratify them. It was vain 
attempting to persuade him that raw whisky was a 
superior tonic to stout, that Athol-brose formed the 
most epicurean of dishes, or that a daily newspaper 
was a superfluous luxury. He insisted on cookirig as 
at home, demanded carriage-roads instead of bridle- 
tracks, got steamers placed on the most inaccessible 
lakes, and had a medical practitioner introduced into 
every parish: and, further to assist this assimilation 
of manners, he carried some of his own innkeepers 
into the country. This practice is still maintained, and 
threatens in a few years to make a specimen of the 
native race of innkeepers as rare as a capercailzie. 
Even at present, in those instances where the landlord’s 
country displays itself in an unmistakable Ross-shire 
or Perthshire accent, the landlady or head-waiter is 
pretty sure to have come across the Border. 

All Highland innkeepers, native or imported, have 
one general failing—they are notorious grumblers. 
This unamiable trait is probably due to the rareness of 
their experience of that medium of fortune proverbially 
declared favourable to mental equanimity. For nine 
months of the year they vegetate in hotels as capacious 
and gloomy as old castles, indulging in no livelier 
meditations than heavy rents and expensive estab- 
lishments suggest, whereas, during the autumnal 
quarter, money pours so profusely into their pockets, 
that visions of sudden fortune come upon them as 
vividly as second-sight. 

The contrast between these unequal divisions of the 
year is indeed grievous. Slowly and drearily revolve 
the unprofitable winter, spring, and summer. For 
many months there appears no visitor more lucrative 


increase of visitors, there naturally arose a demand 


than an exciseman or a stray commercial, traveller; 
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no grander equipage than a farmer’s gig. The great 
subject of speculation to the Highland innkeeper 
during this tedious interval is the probable character 
of next season. With imtense anxiety does he watch 
for any indications that public events, as the state of 
trade and political relations, supply. Objects of general 
curiosity, or seasons of national alarm, such as the 
different exhibitions of London, Dublin, and Paris, an 
election, or a war, very gravely affect him, since they 
tend to diminish the number of travellers. 

But the dullest winter and coldest spring must 
terminate, and with the genial summer mine host gets 
more lively. His cellars are examined ; his stud ascer- 
tained to be fresh ; his carriages are repainted ; and his 
advertisements are issued. Alas! tourists will no more 
travel before the prorogation than if prohibited by act 
of parliament. It is surely not without reason that 


that deprives visitors of seeing a Highland summer in 
its prime. Occasionally, the long days of June are 
enlivened by the arrival of a newly married pair, or a 
noisy party cf botanical students. Not unfrequently 
an Oxford or Cambridge tutor, about to spend the long 
vacation in Scotland with a party of pupils, applies for 
Such an offer is not accepted without hesi- 

the requisite accommodation involves a 


season may be bad, so—not without a vivid antici- 
pation of the indignant air with which a traveller, 
arriving when the louse is full, points to the ‘ample 
accommodation’ advertised in Bradshaw—the landlord 
errs on the prudent side. The arrival of the under- 
graduates communicates some bustle to the quiet inn, 
which gradually extends throughout the parish. So 
tably do these young their 
re, that in a few days there is not a rare fern, an 
antique bridge, or a romantic water-fall, but is as 
familiar to them as the capacity of the swiftest pony 
in the inn stables, or the troutfulness of the best pool 
on the river. 

- As the season proper draws nearer, the innkeeper’s 
anxiety grows more intense, and induces him to hold 
long’ consultations with his better-half in the back- 


the thousands that hurry to railway stations. Among 
the earliest symptoms of the coming season is the 
passage of sportsmen to the moors.* These, having 
their lodges furnished with every necessary, are of little 
advantage to the innkeeper. Fortunately for him, they 
form but an insignificant portion of English visitors. 
It is for tourists proper, the class that have no home 
but an hotel, that our host opens his doors. Presently 
troops of these, striking off from Perth, Inverness, 
ban, or Aberdeen, appear in the most remote dis- 
The innkeeper is now busy and cheerful. 
Almost every hour, polite parties in carriages, and 
clamorous sets in those curious walking costumes 
th which English fancy loves to vary the tartan, 
their way to the inn; while, if situated upon any 
the main lines of travel, morning and evening 
coaches deposit their tired occupants at its doors. 
Within, waiters and chambermaids bustle about, bells 
are constantly ringing, and every corner is alive, from 
the sacred recesses of the back-parlour, where the 
hostess scores bills over the closed piano, to the topmost 


garret. Amid all this excitement, the happy landlord 
stands unmoved, and—the impersonation of order— 
superintends with unwearied civility and good-humour 
each arrival and departure. 

Emergencies occasionally arise that demand the- 

exercise of his utmost tact. Such may be the case on, 
for example, the arrival of what Mr Boswell would call] 
+an Illustrious Party. Late in the evening, when the 
hotel is crowded, an imposing equipage—perhaps that 
of a foreign prince—drives up to the door. The host 
is puzzled—even the fertile genius of the head-waiter- 
is unable to suggest any satisfactory expedient. The 
crisis is very grave; for should the Illustrious Party 
suspect the state of matters, they will order fresh 
horses, and proceed another stage. Our host cannot 
for a moment entertain this alternative. An idea 
strikes him. Whispering some words to his anxious: 
wife, he knocks at the door of one of the general 
visitors, and, upon admission, to narrate the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. Artfully dwelling 
upon the exalted rank of the arrival, he endeavours 
to excite his listener's sympathy, and concludes with 
insinuating, as gently as possible, a modest wish 
that the gentleman would give up his bedroom for a 
single night. The gentleman, however, is marvellously 
indifferent to the claims of the great party, but at 
last, through continued solicitation, expresses a surly 
willingness to abandon his apartment if another can be 
procured for him. Most politely is he thanked by the 
landlord, who retires to repeat the same process with 
as many guests as he needs first-rate apartments, 
and thereafter awaits the return of his wife. The 
lady’s part of the negotiation in like manner required 
considerable tact: she had been despatched to, the 
clergyman’s and to the doctor’s, with a view of coaxing 
their respective wives to accommodate the ousted 
guests. Yet, after giving all this trouble, it is far from 
improbable that the Illustrious Party may look rather 
indignantly at the bill next morning. 
There are few visitors more welcome at a Highland 
inn than a party leisurely posting in one of those huge 
family-coaches with which Englishmen first invaded 
the continent. The landlord, finding its occupants not 
pressed for time, very naturally employs every artifice 
to promote their stay. If Paterfamilias is neither 
sportsman nor angler, he is perhaps something of an 
antiquary. In such a case, there are several myste- 
rious mounds and circles in the neighbourhood, the 
archeology of which is still obscure. Then for the 
sketch-books of the younger members of the party 
there are many charming spots that will richly repay 
a visit. It must not be supposed that unpretending 
travellers are neglected: Piscator is out all day, never 
grumbles at bed or table, and pays—like a lord. 

The famous reserve of English character nowhere 
more powerfully exhibits itself than in the Highlands. 
The same parties may meet for several days at the 
same inns, travel by the same conveyances, and visit 
the same curiosities without advancing towards any 
intimacy. There is one occasion, however, during the 
Highland Season, upon which all classes of travellers 
associate on somewhat familiar terms: this is at the 
Northern Meeting—an annual festival of considerable 
antiquity, held at Inverness about the middle of 
September, where national amusements may be wit- 
nessed to great advantage. So far as popularity is 
concerned, the Northern Meeting forms the Derby of 
the Highlands. ‘There is always a great concourse of 
spectators. Travellers from inns, sportsmen from shoot- 
ing-boxes, and yachtsmen from the Western Islands, 
Caledonian Canal, or Moray Firth, country gentlemen, 
farmers, and a vast body of the neighbouring rural 
population, hasten to Inverness. Who can describe 
the anxiety of the fair inhabitants of that picturesque 
town on this occasion, not so much from a 


desire that reels may be danced and pibrochs played to 
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| public mind between grouse-shooting and legislation. Tired 
J senators are popularly represented at the close of each pariia- 
mentary session as longing to recruit their energies on the 
: Seottish moors. Now, the fact is, that the number of M.P.’ 
renting moors is extremely small, and of that number it is no 
iW offence to observe their celebrity is greater as sportsmen than a 
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| eountry gentlemen, and the like. 
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the admiration of English visitors, or from an appre- 
hension that the champion of the stone may not be a 
pative, as on account of the balls that accompany the 
festival? That such anxiety is neither unnatural nor 
misplaced, is easily understood from the number of 
Englishmen that rumour declares to be yearly en- 
chanted by the fair sirens of the Ness. Some amusing 
stories are told of the difficulty experienced on such 
ening occasions in convincing a matter-of-fact 

guardian from Birmingham or Leeds of the 
—, conferred upon his family by Miss Macphilabeg’s 
acceptance of his son’s hand and fortune. The public 
interest centres of course upon the more legitimate 
objects of the Meeting. The games, indeed, possess 
something of an Olympic character. No feeble arm 
ean make the caber—a huge fir—describe a circle in 
the air; nor is it an ordinary achievement to pitch a 
hammer, weighing sixteen pounds, a distance of one 
hundred feet. The national music is grateful even to 
English ears—a result probably due as much to being 
heard in open air, as to the acknowledged merit of the 
performers. 

The duration of the Highland Season, after. the close 
of the Northern Meeting, depends upon the weather, 
which may remain favourable for three or four weeks, 
or not for as many days. Often in the driest autumn 
a chilly night towards the end of October is succeeded 
by an unusually bright morning. Astonished tourists 
awaken to find the hills covered with snow. The land- 
lord tries to palliate the fault, but in vain. Nervous 
ladies recall disagreeable reminiscences of interrupted 
communication, and hurry homewards their travelling 
companions. So bills are settled, kilts laid aside, 
fishing-rods unjointed, and in a very few days the inn 
is deserted. The doleful landlord, as he sees his latest 
guest depart, locks his cellars, houses his wee a4 
and suspends his newspapers. The dull winter will be 
on presently; and as he surveys misty hills, empty 
toads, and leafless trees, he would fain slumber till 
autumn reappears, till once again impatient nei, 
smoking horses, and crowding travellers proclaim the 
return of the Highland Season. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Wuat would old Strabo think if he could return from 
the shades and spend a few days with us? The old 
traveller, we presume, would be an honoured guest at 
the meetings of the Geographical Society ; and kindly 
greetings would doubtless be exchanged between him 
and Livingstone. How the gallant Raleigh and the 


of our later times! The former might remind us 
of his prophecies, now fulfilled in the discoveries of the 
auriferous regions of California and Australia. ‘That 
gold and silver in large quantities,’ says Raleigh’s 

biographer, ‘were to be come at in parts of America 
not possessed by the Spaniards was a persuasion that 
fire could not burn out of Raleigh;’ and he himself 
says: ‘There are many places of the world, especially 
America, many high and impassable mountains, which are 
very rich and full of gold ;’ and, relating the fable of 
the golden fleece, he observes: ‘Not far from Caucasus 
there are steep falling torrents, which wash down 
many grains of gold, as in many other parts of the world, 
and the people there inhabiting use to set many fleeces 
of wool in those descents of water, in which grains of 
gold remain, and the water passeth through.’ 

It is truly said that ‘the superstition of one age 
becomes the philosophy of the next.’ The vague 
belief of a Raleigh, and the scientific deductions of a 
Murchison, may both precede the actual discovery of 
gold, but the fact at length comes to light, and then 


we marvel at our want of faith. This great event of 


learned Hakluyt would rejoice over the explorations | years 


the century » ty connected wi 
geography, of w we would say a few words, taking 
‘the Address at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Geographical Society ’* as our text. 

The two awards of gold medals are significant of the 
direction and progress of this important study. 
first recipient for this year is Mr A. C. G 3 
explorations in North Australia—a division of the 
world so important as one of the great colonies of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the centre, 
civilisation when we shall have 
‘ Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage.’ Mr Gregory’s 
explorations, however, have decided one rather uncom- 


that there can be no intercommunication over these 


We find, according to the same authority, ‘that 
squatters have extended their dwellings to S. lat. 
23° 41’ and E. long. 147° 50’, or about 500 miles from 
the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria.’ And then comes 
the important news, that a vast district from the 
eastern side of the gulf to the northernmost station 
of our settlers, ‘is more or less fertile ;’ and according 
to the colonial secretary, ‘some of us may live to hear 
of that hitherto unknown region the home 
of a prosperous English settlement.’ 

Associated with Mr Gregory’s expedition were Dr 
Mueller the botanist, and Mr Wilson the geologist, who 
have given the world the result of their researches. 
It is highly satisfactory to know that the party did 
not suffer from loss of health, and that, during some 


pregnant with interest. He says: “Ought we to 
close our eyes to the vast importance, not only of 
securing good harbours of refuge in Northern Aus- 
tralia, but also of there establishing naval stations, 
which would prove invaluable for steam-navigation, 
and where, in the event of war, our fleets may 
rendezvous, and thence move directly upon the flank 
of any enemy who might v operating against 
eastern trade and possessions ?’ 

The Geographical Society’s second medallist for 
1857 is Colonel Waugh, for his extension of the 
trigonometrical survey of India—completing, in fact, 
‘the triangulation of a vast tract, comprising 223,000 
square miles.’ This work has occupied fifty-four 

. In considering these details, let those amongst 
us, ‘who live at home at ease,’ think of the perse- 
verance, privation, and hardships by which all such 
ecientific improvements have been effected. Those 

‘young hearts, hot and restless,’ who are fired by desire 
and ambition for adventure and distinction, need not 
fear, like Alexander, that there will be nothing left 


relative laws, which it may yet take generations to 
work out. 

Amongst the most important labours of geography 
are the maritime surveys. We find that there are 


the colon 
terranean, the river Plate, the South-western Pacific, 
and the coast of China. The immense importance of 


* By Sir Roderick I. Murchison, the president. 
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these may not, perhaps, at once strike some 
of us, who are landsmen, but ‘they that go down to 
the sea in ships and occupy their business in great 
waters,’ know full well the value of charts, which 
mark out with precision and accuracy 


The edges 
Of sunken ledges, 
and 
The shifting currents of the restless main. 

But to return to the plain prose of statistical facts. 
We learn that 1000 herring-boats annually fish out of 
Wick on the Caithness coasts, and that they have no 
shelter to run for. ‘The geographers, in a spirit of 
philanthropy, common to science, set about discussing 
the alleviation of this evil, suggesting the erection of a 
suitable harbour. The geologist, too, comes in with 
some interesting theory (not yet quite made out) 
relative to the changes which take place on this coast. 
Mr Keith Johnston and Mr John Cleghorn, who have 
devoted much time, says our text-book, ‘to the obser- 
vation of these phenomena, agree that the prevalent 
wave-producing wind wears the headlands into preci- 
pices, which sends back the débris by a counter or 
reflux current which necessarily tends to shoal up the 
opposite side of the bay.’ This law is so simple that 
it would be very pleasant to have it satisfactorily 
proved, and, observes Sir Roderick, ‘we may extend 
the reasoning to those periods of change in the surface 
of the globe, when, after the former sea-bottoms were 
raised up to constitute the mass of the present con- 
stituents, great lines of cliff were formed in given 
directions, facing, as it were, low tracts covered by 
marine drift.’ Adopting this law, we might pronounce 
‘upon the prevalent winds of the pre-Adamite time.’ 

As we follow the details of the Admiralty survey 
from place to place, we cannot but congratulate 
the age upon the wonderful accuracy, patience, and 
scientific knowledge which are now brought to bear 
upon investigations so important to our navy, our 
commercial shipping, and to the life and property of 
the community at large. In geographical science, the 
cui bono party have at least no cause to complain 
of physical philosophy. The common-sense school 
may also do homage even to so-called theorists, who 
can teach their mariners, their civil engineers, their 
miners, and their manufacturers something more than 
the old routine of practice has effected. In almost 
every region of importance, the maritime surveys 
are being prosecuted, not only in our own channels, 
but in remote seas and distant rivers. We have 
valuable information from the soundings of the delta 
of the Danube, the Sea of Azov, the Mediterranean, 
and Archipelago ; all this, be it observed, is the current 
work of the year. Some of these surveys have ori- 
ginated in that period, and all have been progressing 
with vigour and success. 

In this and. similar work, not only are accurate 
delineations made for the use of the geographer, but 
the geologist is assisted very frequently in his investi- 
gations, and the political economist and merchant are 
guided to fresh fields of labour and profit. Physical 
science is the true missionary of civilisation. How 
admirably do the rays of philosophy converge into 
one focus of utility! The astronomer at his telescope 
numbers the stars in their orbits, and by his teachings 

sailor uses them for beacon-lights on the pathless 


ocean, 

The Scandinavians and their Sea-kings may have 
infused into the Anglo-Saxon race something of their 
own _ of daring and adventure. We are not, it is 
true, ferocious 


Alfred’s time; but certain it is, that wherever ships 
can go, there English people are to be found, helping 
the natives by conquering them, and colonising 


predatory pirates like the old Danes of 


where it seemeth best to their world-wide experi- 
ence. ‘The sort of assistance which the Geogra- 
phical Society affords in our communications with 
our distant settlements, may be gathered from the 
following: ‘In the last anniversary (1856) address, 
a hope was expressed that Captain Bate, the surveyor 
of the island of Palawan, might be more usefully 
employed in China than in merely commanding a 
cruising ship. It is gratifying to be able to state that 
a thoroughly equipped surveying vessel, the Acteon, 
accompanied by a small steam-tender, the Dove, under 
command of Lieutenant Bulloch, has sailed for those 
seas, and as soon as the present unfortunate differences 
with China are settled, Captain Bate will resume his 
survey on such parts of the coast as most require it. 
In the meantime, Messrs Richards and Inskip, in the 
Saracen, will proceed forthwith to make a detailed 
survey of the dangerous shoal As Pratas—lying only 
sixty leagues to the east-south-east of our own colony 
at Hong Kong—with a view to the construction of a 
light-house upon that extensive coral-reef which has 
caused the wreck of so many vessels.’ 

But to revert to details of actual work done—for 
instance, in the Sea of Azov, which is proved ‘to be 
in no part deeper than forty feet, if the present 
system of discharging ballast, which forms nuclei for 
alluvial deposits, be not discontinued, ‘the sea before 
long will be hardly navigable in some places.’ 

In regard to South Africa, the government is 
reminded of what it is not doing, and of the necessity 
for instituting both land and coast surveys, which 
shall enable the Cape settlers to develop the resources 
of the district, and so benefit the colonial exchequer. 
In the Pacific Ocean, Captain Denham has found that 
certain supposed rocks, the Underwood and Rosaretta 
reefs, have no actual existence—a useful discovery ; 
for ships, in avoiding the imaginary Scylla, may have 
been drawn into Charybdis. 

Amongst the useful inventions and improvements 
which are chronicled as the latest additions to geo- 
graphical science, we find that during the last year the 
ordnance surveys have got 1,394,409 acres mapped, 
ready for publication. ‘The geological survey of the 
British Isles continues its work, having completed 
and published ‘one-inch scale, with six-inch horizontal 
sections, maps which relate to the whole of Wales, all 
the south-western districts, and a great part of the 
central counties of England.’ That the public are 
appreciating these valuable repositories of information 
is evident, for the sale this year, if it continues, will 
exceed 5000 sheets. It is at this point of popular 
success that the im of an undertaking comes 
to be generally felt, and to bear the fruit of 
educational usefulness—in other words, the young 
engineer, the agriculturist, the miner, the settler in 
the backwoods, finds that he must know something of 
physical geography and geology, if he would improve 
his own position, by developing the resources of the 
country or neighbourhood where his lot is cast. We do 
not now measure the capabilities of things, animate 
or inanimate, by what has been done. Practical know- 
ledge is like a mere tool, if there is not an intelligent 
head to guide its utility. We don’t put the wheel in 
the rut ‘to drag its weary length along;’ but we make 
new roads, for the steam-slave to work our will with 
lightning speed. The Romans knew the way to remove 
lead from its ores, but they did not know the best way; 
for a company on the Mendip Hills, in Somersetshire, 
are at this moment working their refuse slag, and find it 
more profitable than new mines. A coin of Antoninus 
Pius was found beneath the mass of scorie, a curious 
enough link between the labour of the second and the 
nineteenth centuries, What happened to the Romans 
in their ignorance of metallurgy is now happening to 
us: the refuse of the copper-mines and smelting- 


places, comprising thousands of tons, is known to 
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contain vast quantities of unredeemed metal, waiting 
for improved processes of separation. 

So it is in all things: another contrast of past and 
— strikes us in reading a recent letter from Mr 

waits, Director of the Botanic Gardens, Ceylon, to 
his entomological friend, William Spence—he says: 
‘It is delightful to find that entomology is so “looking 
up.” Theresurely cannot be a better field for studying 
the plan of creation than it presents; and it is lament- 
able to think our ancestors were so unwise as to throw 
ridicule on the study ; but better times have arrived, 
and if we are only blessed with peace for another 
quarter of a century, what a change we shall see with 
rising generations!—men and things in their right 
places, and far more real enjoyment of life.’ 

Entomology itself does not stand apart from geolog- 
ical or geographical considerations, for insects, as we 
are told, follow particular stratifications of rocks; and 
we all know that different genera exist according to 
the distribution of land and water. 

The enthusiasm with which the writer of the above 
letter regards the study of science, and its ameliorating 
influence on the future, is a hopeful witness of our age, 
which, most assuredly, does wrestle bravely with all 
difficulties, whether political or physical—whether it 
be the enfranchisement of a sect, or the linking together 
of continents by electric chains. Our philosophers and 
explorers are indeed undaunted by physical difficul- 
ties, as the investigations of those resolute, patient, 
and daring men, Drs Barth and Livingstone, do 
testify. Of the other noble qualities of those travellers 
—Livingstone, more especially—we need not speak, as 
the public mind has been full of the subject only very 
recently. We have another instance of the subjugation 
of impediments in the case of Professor Piazzi Smyth, 
who established upon the Peak of Teneriffe, ‘amid the 
old trachytic lavas of the volcano, 10,710 feet above 
the sea,’ a station for his telescope. It had been found 
that the lower atmosphere of the earth impeded the 
powers of the telescope. ‘The advantage gained by 
this altitude for purposes of astronomical observation, 
*may be inferred,’ says Dr Lloyd, ‘ from the fact, that 
the heat radiated from the moon, and so often souglit 
for in a lower region, was distinctly perceptible.’ 

It is gratifying to learn from Sir Roderick, that all 
the principal states of Europe are rivalling the English 
in their efforts to increase our knowledge of the surface 
of the earth. The exertions of France, of Spain, of the 
German powers, and of Russia in this walk, are all 
detailed by him, and allowed their due share of praise. 


LITTLE NID-NODDY. 


Tue town had grown immensely since I saw it in 
boyhood: so had I, for that matter. I found myself a 
tall, stout, middle-aged (or worse) individual, instead 
of a little slim boy; and the place had waxed in 
proportion, till it now presented something quite 
metropolitan in aspect. I found it necessary to see 
some of the higher officials of the Post-office, on the 
subject of a letter of value that appeared to have 
miscarried, and the person I — to was a pleasant, 
gentlemanlike man, who ente with interest and 
kindness into the business. On learning my name, 
he turned his eyes on my face, with a look that 
gradually brightened into a smile. 

* Are you not a native of this town?’ said he. 

* Yes; — ~ family have long since migrated: I 
know nobod 

‘Don't you know me?’ and the smile turned into 
a laugh. 

‘Upon my word, I feel as if I ought to do so; but 
the fellow I am thinking of rarely smiled, and never 


a. He was, in fact, a sort of sullen dog—an 


l-natured ’—— 
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‘Hold—I deny that! Iil-tempered, I confess, but 
not ill-natured.’ 

‘What, then you are Brown!’ 

‘As sure as you are Smith!’ and the two gs 
acquaintances—mere acquaintances, with nothing in 
common between them—meeting after the lapse of 
a quarter of a century, grasped each other’s hands as 
if they had been lifelong friends. After the usual 
questions and answers, that mean nothing but an 
expression of interest and sympathy— 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘after all, you are not so much 
changed so far as the features go: it is the pleasant 
expression that disguised you; and then your hair— 
why, it is positively gray! What have you been 
doing to yourself ?’ ‘ 

‘Doing! Look at your own hair—you are as gray 
as a badger.’ 

‘Meaning me? Fy, fy! Gray? Oh fy!’ 

‘Well, come and dine with me at six, and you shall 
have a history of my expression. I assure you it has 
often puzzled myself.’ 

I did dine with him at six. And a very nice little 
dinner we had, well-dressed, warm, and comfortable ; 
with a very nice little wife at the top of the table; 
and afterwards, a very nice bottle of old port—no 
claret, and no nonsense of any kind—to throw its 
genial glow over our conversation. Mrs Brown was 
not what you would call pretty. Her features were 
moulded, not cut; she had a round nose, a round 
chin, and a pair of round cheeks, and with the hue 
of health spread over them, they passed very well. 
But then there was such a look about the little 
woman! Such gleams of good-humour played inces- 
santly over her face! Her eyes appeared as if they 
were always laughing; and her ripe lips, as if they 
would let out the sound of it only for modesty. Her 
conversation was not what is called intellectual, which 
is all a sham when used as the common staple of 
talk: her thoughts came straight from the heart, 
without waiting to be distilled in the brain, and her 
voice, while soft and kindly, was as clear as a bell. 

Some men call their wives Mamma, some Meg, if 
they were christened Margaret, and some a pet name 
that has neither rhyme nor reason. My friend Brown 
called his wife, several times, Little Nid-noddy. It 
seemed to me a comical fancy, but he let it slip out 
without feeling it, and she accepted it as something 
that belonged to her. 

* Well, good-bye, Little Nid-noddy,’ said he, as she 
was leaving the room; ‘let us know when you are 
wearying for tea.” She held up her finger with an 
arch smile, and complimenting us with a couple of 
quick nods, vanished. 

‘What an odd name, Brown,’ said I, ‘to call that 
very charming, little wife of yours! How came you 
to think of anything so nonsensical ?’ 

‘Why, that is a part of the story I am going to tell 
you about what you are pleased to think my evil 
disposition ; and now, that we are alone, let us fill our 
glasses, and I shall begin. Story, did I say? Well, 
I can’t say there is any story in it: it has no incident 
—except the wedding; no characters except my own, 
and one I imagined; and no dialogue, for, in point of 
fact, I hardly ever spoke to her till a very short time 
before she became my wife.’ 

‘Well, if there is no story, you can’t tell it, that’s 


all—so begin.’ 

‘Very well. I was a sullen, ill-tempered young dog. 
I can’t think how this came about: perhaps my 
grandmother’—— 

‘Never mind your grandmother. You were a horrid 
young cub, that’s the long and short of it.’ 

‘It is quite true; and when I was stuck up officially 
at the wicket to give out the letters applied for, I do 
believe I thought less of the wealth and honour of the 
post than of the opportunities it afforded me of ladling 
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‘One day a little girl came tripping into the vesti- 
bule, and after asking some question at other wickets, 
ine. as 


presented herself at m She was so short, I was 
obliged to stretch over my neck to see her, which I 
took as a trouble; and on hearing her inquiry, which 
was 


about a colonial letter, I was just going to answer 
I ing pecul 


some acquaintance whose features I had forgotten. 
“You must go elsewhere, little girl,” said I; “ it is 
not my business. This is inland.” 
a Sg sure!—don’t shut! It’s Tom’s letter— 
Tom all the way in Australia! I knew you wouldn't 
shut”—and she gave a little merry laugh. “ Now, 


t Well, I don’t know 
how it came about; but for some minutes after that 
I was stretching my long neck 


& 
F 


hat she was to do; and 


stopped two or three times to look amar my wicket, 
asn’t thinking of 
such trash ; till at length she caught ape te spite of 
tiptoe—her face aglow with 

a merry smile of recognition, thanks, and triumph— 
she gave me a couple of quick nods—nid-nod—like a 

's knock, and vanished away into the street. 

*It made me smile, and I was not much accustomed 
then to smiling. For some time after, I noticed her in 
the vestibule every now and then, although not near 


when, one day, I saw the same little girl—she had been 
posting a letter—looking round and up into my wicket, 


laiming smile, popping her double nod 
at me, I declare to you I felt # sensation of actual 


pleasure. 

“ Well?” said I, “ what ’s to do now ?” 

“There it is,” she replied, placing before me a little 
packet, about the fourth part of a business letter in 
size, only thicker. 

“What is this? It has no address.” 

“No; they were married this morning, and that’s a 
bit of the cake. It’s for dreaming. You put it under 
your pillow, you know, when you go to bed.” 

“ You odd little girl, I don’t want your cake.” 

“No!” and she opened her eyes upon me with 
wonder: “you don’t like a dreaming-piece? But that 
must be a mistake ; for mamma allowed me to bring 
it, and said that all good pleasant people liked every- 
thing of the kind.” What could I say to this? Was I 
a@ good pleasant fellow? I gave a sort of sheepish 
smile, and put the gift into my waistcoat pocket; 

m the delighted little girl, with a comical 
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about my disagreeable feelings to the community. I double nod, and springing away, was out of sight in 
took a pride in irritating or humiliating my cus-| an instant. After this ’"—— 
tomers, pretending to think all the while to myself; ‘Stay, I want to know whether you put the 
that I was the aggrieved party. When a farmer, as under your pillow.’ 

as his own turnip-tops, came to ask whetherI| ‘Pooh, nonsense: don’t interrupt me.’ 
fed letter for “one cs" I replied gruffly,| ‘Come, yesor no?’ 
affecting to oo. “No such name| ‘Well, I did: fill your glass, and don’t interfere 
_as One Simpson ;” or perhaps—“ Which Simpson? | with history. This sort of acquaintance, if acquaint- 
Abraham Simpeon ?” and it it hag a favourite dodge | ance it can be called, went on for a long time, till I 
of mine, after fencing cleverly for some time with | waited with a kind of impatience for the appearance 
a categorist, to shut the » Bagerere suddenly in his face, | of the pleasant little face. No wonder; I knew nobody 
leaving him in a state of profound mystification.’ else, except in the way of business. I was not the 


about her. it was that was married, 
coming tardily to the decision that it was her eldest 
sister, ve that the happy man was an old companion 
of Australian Tom. Then as time passed on, I amused 
myself with criticising her looks, which always bore 


iar — of some changing emotion, although with the 


over all. And then there came at 
last a time when days, weeks, months passed away 
without my seeing her; although the little face 
still kept pace with me in my life’s monotonous journey, 
it grew fainter and fainter, till it would probably have 
vanished altogether. But just before that consum- 
mation, she turned up. She was in deep mourning. 
Her pace was slower, graver; her face, though as 
good-humoured as ever, was pale, thoughtful, sad: she 
looked older—I had never suspected till then that 
she was growing on like other girls, with womanhood 
itself at the end of the vista. Having posted her 
letter, she came to my wicket, and turning up the 
same bright face, looked at me for a moment, till 
her kind, confiding eyes filled with tears. 

“ He is dead,” said she in a whisper: “I thought I 
would let you know;” and turning round as on a 
pivot, walked slowly away. Who was dead ?—that 
was a new text for my reflections. Her father? Was 
the poor girl now unprotected in the world? In what 
circumstances had he died? A Smith, this habit 
of thinking about other people does a large stroke of 
business in the way of humanising! I had been 
getting less and less selfish ever since I began the 
practice—that is, ever since I knew Little Nid-noddy ; 
and to say less selfish, includes less sullen, less fretful, 
less ill-tempered. My success in business was prob- 
ably owing to the change. People began to take 
some interest in me, and prospects opened of advance- 
ment when vacancies should occur. Besides, the good- 
a expression of the little girl was of use to 


That is just what I was thinking. Anything 
else might have made you more amiable, but it would 


-also have made you more lackadaisical. When you 


thought of her, your face reflected the brightness 
of hers, and the habit gave a certain sunniness to 
your whole being. But, my dear fellow, I wish, 
when you were about it, you had got hold of another 
characteristic of hers.’ 

* What is that ?’ 

‘Her quickness of motion. Your prosy way gives 
one the idea that years must have elapsed between the 
and her father’s 

* And so they did: that shews I know how to relate 
history. At the latter period, she was not so prodigi- 
ously young as you imagine. When I first saw her, 
she was ten, and I twenty; and, little girl as she 
was, she was now not exactly a child, though with 
the simplicity of one. Well, time went on as before: 
her sadness gradually vanished—and then she vanished 
too. At first, I was impatient; then fretful; then, as 
ideas of the uncertainty of health and life’ crowded 
into my mind, I was sorry for poor Little Nid-noddy. 


if 
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*Upon my word! I wish I had caught you at these | fellow to make acquaintances, and reading was out 
j | tricks with me.’ of the question while at the wicket. My thought 
| 
im her look. It was so gay, so familiar, so trusti 
that I thought for a moment she must surely | 
| at length I beckoned one of the carriers, and desired | 
Ti him to take her to the proper place. I remember I 
: tried very hard to persuade myself that she was a 
/ ‘troublesome little mouse, and I a very ill-used, over- 
worked individual; till, when I was still thinking the 
matter over, I saw her on her way out threading the 
crowd that now an_to throng the vestibule. She | 
i 
| | 
; me, and never without receiving from her the same 
| 
a8 if she was playing at bo-peep, and with her merry 
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at length she reappeared, I found that my 
i was taller—sensibly 
walked slowly and 


through a 
walked fecbly up to the wicket, the vane I felt 
was betrayed in my countenance; for she said 

“Don’t mind it—I am so much better!” and by way 
of giving me assurance of the fact, the old laughing 
smile lit up a feu de joie in her eyes. 

“You have been very ill?” said I. 

“Very ; and I am now going away, perhaps for a long 
time, to try to get quite well. I thought you would 
wonder at not seeing me, and so 1”———_ I thought she 
was going to put up her hand; then I thought she 
wasn’t; and before I could think anything else, or 
do anything at all, she was on her way out of the 
— I don’t know how long I stared after 

‘You should have been flung, neck and heels, out of 
the wicket after her! Never heard of such a cub in 
all my life-—— 

‘Gently, gently: you don’t fill your glass. All this 
was so new to me that I didn’t know what I was 
about. She was so tall—was that little woman—that 
I was afraid of her. I had never contemplated her in 
the same light before, and you might as well have 
expected me to take liberties with an apparition as to 
r out my hand to her. Still, I was vexed afterwards 

did not do so. I assure you I called myself several 
names worse than cub; and if the affair of my promo- 
tion had not been settled by that time, I should in 
all probability have missed, through sheer absence 
of mind, the situation that led to my present one. 
But the affair was to be; I was removed from the 
wicket; and after a surprisingly short service in 
another office, I became what Iam. Daring this time, 
business occupied much of my attention; but I will 
not deny that I often lost myself in a reverie on the 
vents (how biography would smile at the idea) of my 
wicket-life, and in a waking dream of—of’—— 

Of Little Nid-noddy,’ 

‘On my honour, her name is Louisa!’ 

‘Never mind: that would have closed the sentence 
more harmoniously, but I like the other better.’ 

‘And so do I! You are a sensible, intelligent fellow, 
Smith, after all. Come, there is another glass in the 
decanter. I can’t tell you exactly what my waking 
dreams were ; but you will understand that by this time 
she was an intimate friend of mine in the inner life. 
I have mentioned two or three of the incidents of 
our intercommunion—for they must take the place of 
incidents in my no-story —which set me thinking about 
her, and finally chained my thoughts to the routine; 
but you must observe that these were only the grand 
events that brought us into personal contact, while 
there was, besides, a constantly varying series of 
expression in her face which, from time to ti 
furnished material for the thoughts of the solitary lad. 
Philosophy tells us’°—— 

‘O, stuff! philosophy has nothing to do with it. 
I won't stand that. What I want is, to know how 
you happened to meet her again, since you were now 
removed from the wicket ite pet private life. Artistical 
stratagems won’t do here ; it is impossible to get up an 
excitement, when your reader—I mean your hearer— 
knows all about the result, and has comfortably dined 
with you and your Little Nid-noddy. Out with it, 
Brown, or I will go and ask herself.’ 

‘Well, I have nothing new to tell; everything 
eceurred in the ordinary, hap-hazard way. One after- 
noon I was taking a walk in a road in the environs, 
and on turning a corner, ran bump upon her. I was in 
a waking dream, no doubt, at the time, and thought 
she was only the tom (you should have let me 
philosophise a little); but however that may be, we 


were shaking 
what I was 
and 

very tips of her ears. We took a long walk together 
discussing the history of our many years’ acquaintance, 
and finding it as interesting and eventful as any nov 
you ever read. And then we happened to meet 
the same road again, and again, and again. And then 
she took me home, and introduced me to her mother 
—that blessed old woman who had said that all 
and pleasant people liked dreaming-pieces !—and then 
I stayed tea—so comfortable a tea, the daughter cutting 
the bread and butter!—and then we had such 
such laughing, such singing; and then I came home, 
walking as if for a wager, and laughing to myself, 
yet every now and then my eyes filling with tears! 
Not long after that, we were’——. 
mind—I know it all. Come along—make 

te.’ 
‘Won’t you have more wine? What's 
‘Come along, I say—I want to speak to 
Nid-noddy !’ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE, 
CONSIDERED IN A CONSERVATIVE POINT OF VIEW. 


AtrHoucH not an old man, I am quite far enough 
advanced in years to remember when a collection of 
national proverbs formed as indispensable an adjunct 
to a poor man’s book-shelf, as the Pilgrim’s Progress or 
the Catechism of the Church. If the latter were effica- 
cious in carrying comfort to his heart and ‘leading 
his soul to God,’ the former taught him when to sell 
and how to buy, and helped his understanding as to 
what sort of world he had come into, and what he 
ought fairly to expect of life. But now we have quite 
changed all that. An ounce of clergy is, to the utter 
extinguishment of the proverb, now estimated at a 
much higher value than a pound of mother-wit; and 
the greatest clerks are esteemed the wisest men. The 
farmer grazes his cattle by natural history; the tailor 
cuts his cloth by the conic sections; the dictum of 
Lord Brougham, that a thorough understanding of 
the chemical affinities is to be recommended to ‘every 
one who has a pot to boil,’* is accepted of all men; 
and those homely national proverbs and sayings, those 
quaint aphorisms of experience and humorous snatches 
of terse mother-wit, which served our simple ancestors 
for guidance in the ordinary concerns of life, are as 
completely banished from daily use and language as if 
they had never been. 

Now, science and all manner of knowledge are 
exceedingly good things to all to whom they are good. 
Mens hominis alitur discendo, saith the Roman proverb, 
which, being interpreted, imports that ‘the mind of 
man is nourished by learning.’ But it was formerly 
understood that different sorts of minds required 
different kinds of nourishment, applicable to their 
different callings and specific mental wants. Learn- 
ing, whether in its broad or in its narrow sense, was 
held to be a sort of nutriment, which, from the nature 
of things, but a small portion of mankind was in a 
situation to make use of. Then the opinion was not 
esteemed heterodox which ascribed the propagation 
of habits of reflection and forethought amongst the 
humbler classes of a country more to the influence 
of common-sense principles, and such fragments of 


® Dissertation on the Pleasures and Advantages of Seience. 
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thy moralising as are generally contained in national 
dire than to book-learning. It is different with 
us now. And yet, what has helped so much as the 
practical appreciation of this common-sense philosophy 
to raise so high the character of the Scottish people? 
Only look to a neighbouring country which shall be 
nameless, but where indolence and improvident ‘mar- 
riages are the very chief causes of the people’s misery, 
and where a nationfl floating capital of oral wisdom is 
as thinly spread as any other species of riches, and tell 
me of what avail, as a panacea for such evils, would be 
the dissemination amongst such a people of knowledge 
for which the poor man has no direct use, and which 
has only a technical, or remote, or pedantic reference 
to the pursuit he is engaged in, in comparison with 
the extensive circulation of a code of homely maxims 
such as these: 


Who weds ere he is wise will die ere he thrive. 
Ne’er seek a wife till ye hae a house and a fire burning. 
A light heart keeps nae house ; 
for, as another Scotch proverb says: 
A wee house hath a muckle mouth. 


and last, though not least, that quaint rhyme of 
Chaucer’s, which has long since passed into use as an 
English adage: 
He that hath more smocks than shirts in a bucking, 
Had need of a good forelooking. 


ually »regnant and energetic are the maxims in 
wh the Scottish paremiologists protest against 
the vice of idleness. Paraphrasing, with character- 
istic humour and unmistakable nationality, the lofty 
didactics of the Romans—thie people of antiquity who 
_ most in proverbial language—they tell us—not 
By doing nothing we learn to do ill, 
Nihil agendo malé agere discimus— 
but that 


Idle dogs worry sheep ; 
Naething is got without pains but dirt and lang nails; 
He that gapes till he be fed, will gape till he be dead. 


Or, giving the maxim a colloquial turn, they impress 
upon us the fact, that 


A begun turn’s half ended, as the wife said when 
stuck the spade in the midden ; ' 


or a reproachful one: 


You're like the lambs, you do naething but suck and 
wag your tails ; 


or a rhythmical one: 


The foot on the cradle, the hand on the reel, 
Is the sign o’ a woman that means to do weel; 


or—last resource of all—calling in the aid of the devil, 
that worthy representative of everything that is bad, 
they assure us that 


An idle brain’s the deil’s smiddy, 


and that, 
When the deil finds a man idle, he sets him to wark. 


The lesson, in a word, which these and all similar 
maxims would teach us, is this—that the man who, 
labouring industriously at his calling, makes himself 
well acquainted with the men and things with which 
he has more immediately to do, wiil have little 
need, even if he have the leisure left, to study the 
technicalities of the philosophy of the schools. 


And now that we have seen that Bacon was, after | y G 


all, not so very far out, when, after remarking in the 
preface to his Apothegms New and Old, that ‘Jullius 
Ceasar did write a collection of apothegmes, as appears 
in an epistle of Cicero’—he added: ‘I need say no 
more for the worth of a writing of that nature.” I 
may in connection with my argument, to 
remark that the greatest men of all ages have not 
disdained to be makers or collectors of proverbs. To 
say nothing of Solomon, there is reason to believe that 
Aristotle himself wrote and published a collection; 
and we have just seen that Julius Czsar compiled one, 
which is now unfortunately lost, but which was no 
doubt executed with excellent choice and judgment. 
In more recent times, and amongst European nations, 
Guicciardini, in Italy ; Erasmus, in Holland; Cardinal 
Beatoun, David Ferguson, and Allan Ramsay, in 
Scotland ; Caxton, Camden, Francis Bacon, John 
Heiwood, James Kelly, Thomas Fuller, Herbert, 
Dyke, Howell, Ray, and numerous others in England, 
were all collectors and publishers of adages. Nay, 
even in these last days, when the race of t men 
seems to have utterly perished from off the earth, have 
we not seen a Scottish artist* devoting upwards of 
seven of the best years of his life to the task of com- 
piling and arranging the best versions of the proverbs 
and moral maxims most in use in Scotland, and an 
English bookseller doing the same kindly office for 
the apothegmatical wisdom of the continental nations? 

Were I disposed to hint a fault in Mr Bohn’s per- 
formance,t it would be, that he has nowhere sufficiently 
discriminated between that kind of wisdom which, 
being suited to the circumstances of a people, passes 
current amongst them like the ready change, and the 
dry and stately, though sometimes pithy and profound 
didactics of the poet and the moralist ; a fault which is 
more especially observable in the Italian portion of 
his volume. But I for one am too grateful to this 
gentleman for reminding us by his publication of the 
original source of much of the common sense which the 
changed state of things has yet left us, to feel inclined 
to do anything but give a cordial welcome to his new 
adventure. No doubt the work will meet with greater 
acceptance from the philologist than the general reader 
—a circumstance which would of itself seem to justify 
me in setting before the readers of this Journal a dish 
of the wholesome common-sense aliment which it 
contains, before the whole is left to be forgotten like 
an old song. But even for the general reader, the 
work is not wanting in abiding interest. No Scotch- 
man, for example, can open it without being unpleas- 
antly impressed by the truth of an assertion which he 
has doubtless often heard, and as often indignantly 
denied, that only a few—probably not one per cent.— 
of the proverbs which he has been wont to consider 
indigenous, are, after all, of real Scottish growth. 
Borrowed from, or rather transmitted through the 
French, the Italian, the Spanish, the German, and 
every modern language, a vast majority of the sayings 
which, in the mouths of our fathers, were familiar as 
household words, were current proverbs at Rome in 
the days of Cicero, however much they may have since 
been leavened with Scottish humour and nationality. 
But, as one of these transmitted maxims says: 


Who companies with the wolf will learn to howl, 


so to the Greeks, the Jews, the Arabs, and the eastern 
nations, were the Romans in their turn indebted for 
their apothegmatic lore, made—who shall say how far 
back ?—when Adam himself perhaps was little more 
than a boy. Of these transmitted maxims, one will be 
remembered as occurring in a previous part of this 


* Andrew Henderson, author of the best collection extant of the 
Scottish proverbs. 

+ A Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs, Comprising French, Italian, 
German, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish, with English 
General Index. By Henry G. Bohn, London: 
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paper. Another, to which I have also incidentally 
referred—namely, 
An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy, 


is repeated as an English proverb in various forms, 
and amongst the rest occurs in this— 

A handful of common sense is worth a bushel of 
learning. 
But it also appears in its more ancient garb in the 
French portion of Mr Bohn’s book : 

Mieux vaut un poing de bonne vie que plein muy de 
clergie ; 
and in the Spanish as 

Mas vale punado de natural que almozada de sciencia. 

There are not many Scotch proverbs which I should 
at once be inclined to pronounce more characteristic 
of the people than the following: 

If the auld wife had nae been in the oven hersel, she 
never would: hae thocht o’ seeking her dochter there ; 


and yet, as we now learn, it is only a Scotchification 
of a Spanish adage which I will not quote, but which 
may be found by those who seek it in the book before 
us. Then, again, is not the Italian 


La porta di dietro @ quella che guasta la casa, 
not unhappily hit off in 
A bonnie wife and a back-door 
Often make a rich man poor? 


The Spanish version of this proverb is too caustic to 
quote, but its essential features are preserved in the 
English collections in the saying: 

He that marries a widow and three children marries 
four thieves ; 


which the Scotch, again, with their wonted liberality, 
have modified into 

He that marries a widow and twa dochters has three 
back-doors to his house. 


Of that class of foreign proverbs, again, to which a 
historical interest attaclies, several specimens occur in 
Mr Bohn’s pages; although, partly from a wholesome 
fear of extending this paper to an undue length, but 
principally from my imperfect acquaintance with the 
circumstances to which they owe their importance, I 
prefer passing them by. Of similar sayings amongst 
ourselves there is assuredly no lack—the best known 
being that which gave Archibald, Earl of Angus, his 
sobriquet of ‘ Bell-the-Cat;’ and that in which the 
Master of Glammis addressed James VI., when a boy, 
at the Raid of Ruthven— 

Better bairns greet than bearded men ; 


which just supplies another reason for deploring the 
depressed condition, if not utter extinction, of proverbial 
learning amongst us. 

Finally, there is matter enough in the proverbial 
sayings of all nations to excite serious thought, and 
there are many of the quaint rhymes and short reflec- 
tions on human life and things, which have a deeply 
sombre and instructive meaning conveyed in lan 
that is sometimes almost pathetic. Remarkable above 
most of these are the bulk of the proverbs which John 
Maxwell of Southbar, in the West of Scotland, wrote 
down in 1586, and which William Motherwell printed 
for the first time in 1827 in the Paisley Magazine. 

The finest cloath is soonest eaten with moaths, 
moralises the old man ; 
The fairest silke is soonest soyled ; 


When hope and hap, 
And health and wealth, 
Are highest, 
Then woe and wrack, 
Disease and death, 


sentiments which, if wisely pondered, may well tend to 
the humbling of human pride and the checking of 
human exultation. 


KIRKE WEBBE, 
THE PRIVATEER CAPTAIN, 
CHAPTER Xv. 


Yes, the last word audible to mortal ears uttered by 
Robert Dowling, though the chafing spirit did not 
finally shuffle off its mortal coil till some time after- 
wards. Father Meudon, whom the loud tones of 
the privateer officer had brought into the room, per- 
sisted in believing, or hoping in his large charity, that 
the indistinct mutterings of the moribund were spirit- 
petitions to the throne of mercy—that the expiring 
seaman recognised repentantly, in the crucifix held 
before his glazing eyes, the emblem and pledge of his 
soul's redemption from the second and eternal death; 
and so believing, Father Meudon recited the prayers 
and performed the ceremonies appointed by the 
Roman Catholic Church for dying penitents; that 
of absolution included—a vain mockery I thought 
at the time, though not, it may be, deemed so, the 
rebuking years have since suggested, by Him who 
blesses pure intentions. 

Men bury their dead quickly out of their sight in 
France, and Dowling was laid in the narrow house 
scooped out for him in the sandy grave-ground attached 
to a rude chapel near the beach, dedicated to ‘Our 
Lady, Star of the Sea,’ on the evening of the day 
he died. My respectful acquiescence in the religious 
ceremonial prescribed by the priestly conscience con- 
ciliated the regard of Father Meudon; and his round, 
fat, good-humoured face shone with so benign an 
expression as we conversed together after the funeral, 
that it struck me I could not do a wiser thing, circum- 
stanced as I was, than take him into my confidence. 
I did so, not unreservedly the reader will readily 
believe, but sufficiently to enable him to serve me if 
he willed to do so. 

The worthy man listened with surprise and growing 
interest; and I was delighted to find that my being 
an Englishman increased instead of diminished his 
sympathising friendliness. He had fled from Havre at 
the outbreak of the French revolution to England, and 
retained a lively sense of the kindly hospitality he had 
received there. He was pleased to add that, apart 
from their religion and language—the last of which he 
had not been able to thoroughly master twenty words 
of—there was in his candid judgment much in the 
institutions, customs, and character of the English 
people worthy of approval and esteem. 

‘It is fortunate for you, my young friend,’ said 
Father Meudon, helping himself to a powerful pinch 
from a tabatiére which was seldom out of his hand, 
‘that I was not honoured with your confidence in the 
first instance, and I am going to tell you why. A 
commissary of police was here about an hour since, 
to ascertain the nationality, &c., of the foreign sea- 
men reported to have been cast ashore; and being 
informed by me that they were all citizens of the 
United States of America, he, under the circumstances, 
accepted my assurance of that fact, which I could not, 
of course, have given had I known what I do now. 
This will give us time, which shall be wisely used if 
you, recognising that I am acquainted with the ground, 
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and you sre not, consent to be implicitly guided by 
counsel.’ 


ms shall most willingly, gratefully do so.’ 

‘That is not perhaps so sure, seeing that, to begin 
with, I must forbid your attempting to proceed as yet 
to Numéro 12, Rue Bombardée, Havre. Pray, do not 
exclaim till you have heard my reasons. The first is, 
that if care, immediate care be not taken, you will fall 
seriously ill: there is incipient fever in your veins, 
brought on, no doubt, by the fatigue and anxiety you 
have undergone since the hurricane struck the corsair, 
—— you up for the 


, sir,’ said I, ‘ that is a consideration 
which should urge me to seek the asylum of my 
relatives’ home without delay. The worst that can 
befall me is that I shall be a prisoner of war, or détenu 
—like my father—and, for a brief period only, the 
Empire being, it is everywhere said, on the eve of 
dissolution.’ 

ny young Stand, that you argue 
from false, or, more not 
premises. It is doub to say the least, 1e parole 
@’honneur of a corsair officer would be deemed a sufficient 
security that he would not attempt to escape. 
you were a passenger, but that fact would have first 
to be established by judicial proof; whilst it cannot 
be denied that you escaped, in company with the 
commander and a portion of the crew, after a combat 
in which the famous Scout was sunk by French gun- 
boats. As to the dissolution of the Empire, that, I 
assure you, is by no means so imminent as its enemies 
would have the world believe. ‘The imperial lion, 
though wounded and at bay, has still a terrible patte. 
News even has just arrived of a great battle near 
Montmirail, in which the Prussians were pulverised. 
No, Monsieur Linwood,’ continued Father Meudon, ‘ we 
will not trust to such doubtful chances. That which 
must be done is this: You will presently, upon retiring 


have supervened when I visit you to-morrow morning, 
I shall at once proceed to Numéro 12, Rue Bombardée, 
and conduct hither madam your mother. If, on the 
contrary, I find you much better, I shall take counsel 
of a military friend of mine as to how you may be 
most advantageously constituted a prisoner of war, or 
détenu. I will now bid you adieu, as it is quite time 
you were in bed and asl 

The door had scarcely closed upon Father Meudon 
when Mr Tyler presented himself. His sallow skin 
was aglow, his keen, wary eyes aflame with excite- 
ment—with 


mine, should eyes upon again, 
he would annihilate, cha in less than two 
twos! 

So abrupt and violent an outbreak, after the strict 
reserve Mr Tyler had imposed upon himself, surprised 
me not a little, till I perceived that it was rather an 

ble burst of exultation than of anger which 
overflowed the American skipper’s thin, cautious lips, 
with such astounding volubility. 

‘I can assure you, Mr Tyler,’ said I, as soon as I 
could edge in a word, ‘that I am entirely guiltless of 
the treachery which you justly denounce, though my 
tongue is tied with respect to how I came to be 
associated with the individual you call my uncle, and 
threaten to “chaw up”—an operation which, believe 
me, will require much tougher teeth than you possess. 
You have heard good news of the Columbia?’ 

*You’ve hit the bull’s-eye there, young fellow. A 
fisherman has brought word that an American three- 
masted ship that had been captured by the Britishers, 
and retaken by her own crew, came into Havre soon 


after daylight yesterday. That was smart I 
reckon; and just shews what a darned sight 
tune Yankee Doodle will soon be than your old, w 
worn-out Rule Britannia!’ 

*Yankee Doodle Dandy would not this time have 
stuck a feather in his cap if the second 
reached the Columbia. However, I am very 
have recovered your ship.’ 

‘Well, I’m inclined to believe you are; and if 
lying with an honest face must be a 2 Soe oe 
youthful Britishers. Let that 


man, and hope that for the future you will 
better company than I met you in. I ain’t off to 
Havre to-night,’ added Mr Tyler, ‘as the barriers will 
be closed before I could get there; but I shall be gone 
before you are up to-morrow—so, good-bye.’ 
ied in every bone and muscle of my body as I 
was, a kind of confused, chaotic excitement forbade 
sleep; even the composing draught prescribed for me 
failed for a while of its intended effect, and ing 
poor Dowling’s pocket-book, I glanced lis y and 
dreamily over its contents. There were Bank of 


True, | England notes to over one hundred pounds, several 


letters from the ‘old couple,’ and one from Webbe 
dated about a week before we left St Malo. It 
enjoined Dowling to immediately post a letter he would 
receive in the same parcel. Then followed these 
words: ‘It is possible that Mr Waller may pay you a 
visit as soon as he hears that the Scout has run into 
Portsmouth harbour. Should he do so, be sure to 
speak very highly of my son. He will have read of 
the action off Sereq, copied from the Jersey into the 
English papers; and as you value my friendship, as 
you would render me an essential service, be careful 
that no hint of the incorrectness of that statement 
shall reach his ear. This, I ask of you, as a favour to 
myself, not to Harry, who is, however, you must not 
forget, my son, and something much better than that, 
though not a fire-eater like you and me.’ 

‘Mr Waller and Harry Webbe,’ I remember to 
have drowsily murmured—‘what, in the name of 
wonder, may be the meaning of that strange conjunc- 
tion of names? And that cursed Scout action to be 
co oe up in all sorts of places. Surely— 

ut no’——. 

Perception, physical and mental, grew duller— 
feebler. The half-formed notion excited by the letter 
slipped from my brain, the letter itself from my fingers, 
and falling, dressed as I was, upon the bed, I was sound 
asleep almost before I touched it. 

It was mid-day when I awoke—fresh, vigorous, free 
from fever and bodily ailment of every kind. There 
was no one in the room; but glancing around, I saw 
a sealed letter on a table by the bedside. It was 
addressed to M. Linwood, and, as I immediately con- 

jectured, was written by Father Meudon. It contained 
these kindly sentences: ‘My Youne Frienp— We 
find you in a sound refreshing sleep, and are careful 
not to disturb you. Your pulse is regular, and Mon- 
sieur le Médecin is confident that@you will awaken in 
perfect health. Dieu merci! This being so, I shall at 
once consult my military friend. He is a man in 
authority at Havre, and I may not be able to see him 
till the evening. As soon as I have done so, I shall call 
at Numéro 12, Rue Bombardée, and gently prepare 
the good people there for the joyful surprise which 
awaits them. That is a duty which must not be 
neglected. There cannot, I think, be much danger in 
— venturing to Havre as soon as darkness begins to 
fall. The retraite is not beaten before nine o'clock; 
and Pierre Bonjean, with whom I shall speak presently, 
will be your guide. Take care to be at tlhe south 
door, in the Rue St Jacques, of the church of Notre 
Dame, not one minute later than eight o'clock, and 
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‘gwait ty coming there, which will not be long delayed, 
you may be sure. Your friend, Le Perr Mrvpoy.— 
Nota Bene: I have gathered up the notes and papers 
that | 


springing off the bed; and having first bawled down 
stairs to no purpose, and my appetite pressing, I 
hastened to the kitchen, or, more correctly, the general 
sitting and eating room below. There was nobody 
there, and the doors were wide open, but riz-au-lait was 
simmering on the hot ashes, and there was excellent 
bread and butter on the table—ample materials for a 
hearty breakfast, which, having despatched, I returned 
to my chamber, and bethought me of again looking 
at Webbe’s letter to Dowling. Curious! There was 
another letter, from Webbe to his chief officer, or 
rather a fragment of one, the sheet of paper having 
been partially burnt away, apparently by the falling 
of lighted tobacco upon it, which I had not seen the 
previous evening, though I could almost have sworn 
that I opened every paper in the pocket-book. This 
fragment of confidential was an im- 
portant one, and at once demolished certain cobwebs 
which the paragraph in the other letter had begun to 
spin in my gobe-mouche imagination. The first part of 
the nearly half-destroyed missive had been seemingly 


filled with privateering business details, and the, to | the d 


me, only interesting lines were these: 

*You will be pleased to hear that we have identified 
Mrs Waller’s long-lost daughter beyond doubt or cavil. 
Even Linwood, one of the most suspicious young 
puppies I have ever met with, is satisfied upon that 
point. I am endeavouring to bring about his marriage 
with her under various false pretences; the true 
between ourselves, being, that I am confident his 
mother and her mother would be greatly pleased by 
such a result ; and no wonder, since there could then 
be no doubt that the young couple would jointly 
inherit Mr Anthony Waller’s immense wealth ; whilst 
I@m equally sure that the gratitude of those ladies 
towards my worthy self for bringing it about quietly 
and without compromising them, would be counted 
out in many hundreds of golden guineas, and you 
know how welcome a haul of that kind would be just 
now. This, however, concerns you but remotely; and 
reverting to the financial difficulty with our Ports- 
mouth agent ’—and so on. - 

A gleam of light seemed to be thrown upon the 
dark riddle that had so long perplexed me by a 
communication not intended to meet my eye; and yet 
—shade of Cdipus!—how was that statement to be 
reconciled with—— 

‘Ha, ha! Mossu Linvoude, there you are, awake 
and hearty !’ 

This abrupt greeting issued from the thick shock 
head, just visible above the sill of the chamber-door, 
of Pierre Bonjean, his body resting out of sight upon 
a step or rung of the nearly perpendicular ladder-stairs 
which communicated with the kitchen. 

* Very well awake, thank you, Monsieur Bonjean, 
and quite hearty, which you will have no doubt of 
when you find what a breakfast I have put away. 
But tell me, my friend, is it a practice in this part of 
the world to leave the doors of your house open to all 
comers? Perhaps, however, you have not been long 
out.’ 

‘Every one of us since eight o’clock, and it is now 
past twelve. But there was no danger: I did not 
see Father Meudon arrive at the house,’ continued 
Pierre; ‘but he spoke to me after leaving it, and I 
shall be ready to accompany Mossu to Havre in the 
evening. I am also charged to say,’ added Bonjean, 
‘that one Baptiste, who is now with your countrymen 
the sailors, wishes to see Mossu Linvoude.’ 


* Baptiste! — Baptiste!’ I exclaimed. ‘Surely it 
cannot be—— What is he?’ ‘ 

‘A French seaman, it is certain, and 4 
says, to the équipage of L’Espitgle, French corsair, 
now in the port of Havre. If Mossu,’ added Pierre, 
‘does not wish to see this Baptiste, he need not do so.’ 

‘You mistake me, friend Bonjean. I am much 
astonished, but not at all displeased at hearing that 
Baptiste of L’Espiégle is here. Have the kindness to 
say I shall be glad to see him at once.’ 

‘I shall do so with pleasure. Good-day, Mossu 
Linvoude.’ 

‘ Baptiste inquiring for me!’ I went on to bewil- 
deredly ejaculate—‘ Baptiste whom I left weather- 
bound in Jersey—Baptiste who—— Angels and 
ministers cf grace defend us!—Captain Webbe 
himself!’ 

‘Yes, Captain Webbe himself, in the body, and 
therefore neither a spirit of heaven nor goblin damned 
as yet; so you need not put the question. Well, 
what news? How did you escape from St Malo, and 
where have you left your wife ?’ 

‘Clémence remains at St Malo.’ 

*I guessed so! Well, go on. But I know the rest 
already from the sailors yonder,’ pursued Webbe with 
rising passion. ‘The running-fight off Cherbourg, 
and the foundering of the brave old craft, I witnessed 
myself. There is a flaming account in the papers of 

estruction of the English corsair Scout, mounting 
twelve cannons, by two French gun-boats. Rot their 
gasconade, and their gun-boats too. The Scout gone, 
the Columbia retaken,’ he presently resumed with 
unabated fury—‘the devil has clapped me on both 
shoulders this time with a vengeance. Dowling, too, 
is dead—nothing but songs of death. You were with 


one, | him, I hear. Well, what passed ?” 


‘He appointed me his executor, chiefly that I might 
transfer the money in his pocket-book, together with 
the sum in which you are indebted to him, to his aged 
parents, living at Camberwell.’ 

‘Which sum is not far under four hundred pounds. 
It shall be paid, if, to do so, I am obliged to sell my 
shirt. A brave, steadfast fellow was Dowling, true as 
steel, honest as death. And he is gone! Well, there 
is an ebb as well as flood tide in the affairs of men, 
which, once set in, soon whirls the stoutest, richest- 
freighted bark to bottomless perdition. It is now set 
in for me, for mine, and will quickly, I fear, sweep us 
and our hopes to cureless ruin.’ 

‘That Captain Kirke Webbe should be so over- 
borne by a few strokes of adverse fortune, is passing 
strange.’ 

‘It may so appear to you, Linwood; but you know 
not all. Hearken, young man. You suspect me of 
double-dealing towards yourself; and you have a 
right to suspect, for the charge is partially true— 
partially only, and that arising from circumstances 
which, if placed in their proper light—as they shall 
be some day, if I live—would much excuse, if not 
entirely justify that apparent double-dealing. In the 
main, I have been true to you. I have been anxious 
—absurdly so, perhaps—that you should marry Lucy 
Hamblin. I know that that girl will inherit every 
penny of Mr Anthony Waller’s wealth. The recovery 
of her child has become a sort of mania with the 
mother, upon whom her husband dotes as fondly— 
more so, if it be possible, than he did fifteen years 
ago. Lucy Hamblin will therefore, I repeat, be 
Mr Waller’s heiress, to the exclusion of his grandson, 
should she even have married a chimney-sweep. Of 
that rest assured ; and let me again urge you to recon- 
sider the determination you have rashly formed, of 
waiting till Mademoiselle Clémence is acknowledged 
by the Wallers, before you make her bone of your 
bone, flesh of your flesh. Intrust me with a note 
expressive of your willingness, your desire to forth- 
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with enter into the holy bonds of matrimony with 
one of the wealthiest and most amiable of maidens, 
‘Your difficulties,” I promptly interjected, ‘ with 
Madame de Bonneville, alias Louise Féron, alias 
(this was drawing a bow at a venture) Madame 
Broussard, would be smoothed away.’ 

- That man would not have so much as winked at the 
sudden uncovering and discharge of a masked battery. 
He did not reply for about half a minute, and only in 
that half-minute’s silence could I detect the faintest 
surprise or annoyance at the thunderbolt I had 
launched at his head. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘that is a capital guess, if it be a 

Madame de Bonneville, née Louise Féron, is 

adame Broussard. Ah, my dear fellow, you can 

little imagine what infernal complications that woman- 

fiend has involved me in. You shall, one day, and 

soon, if all goes well. Dowling, I daresay,’ added 

Webbe, ‘also hinted to you why I am so anxious 
that my son should espouse Maria Wilson.’ 

‘Yes, the young lady possesses somewhere about 
twenty thousand pounds in her own right.’ 

‘That is just it. I confess that I covet riches for 
my son as well as for myself. Your sublimer mind 
soars superior to such sordid considerations, or you 
would not reject the brilliant alliance which awaits 
your acceptance.’ 

‘Let me assure you, once for all, Captain Webbe, 
that my marriage now or hereafter with Lucy Hamblin 
—and, mark me, I have not the slightest doubt that 
Mademoiselle Clémence is Lucy Hamblin—is abso- 
lutely out of the question—impossible, either now or 
hereafter.’ 

‘There is no more, then, to be said on the subject, 
though your senseless folly adds greatly to my 
embarrassments, and’—— 

Webbe paused abruptly, seemed to silently collect 
and marshal his thoughts and purposes, and then 
resumed more calmly : 

‘Within the next forty-eight hours, Linwood,’ said 
he, ‘I shall have either lost or won the game of life; 
and you can yet in some slight degree help me to win 
it. Here is a brief outline of my actual position: it 
will be obscure, unintelligible to you in parts, but 
minute explanations must stand over foratime. The 
Columbia was recaptured by her own crew after a sharp 
fight, and she is now in the port of Havre. My son 

rudently denied, when questioned, that he was Harry 
Webbe of Sercq-fight notoriety ; and the Scout seamen 
will keep his secret. He is now as an officer at large on 
parole, free to go and come within certain bounds, but 

ardé @ vue, as it is called. He cannot leave Havre. 
Yow, Maria Wilson and Madame Dupré will arrive at 
Honfleur to-morrow ; that Jezebel, De Bonneville, the 
day after; and if Harry does not wed the young lady 
before she arrives, his chance of doing so will have 
passed away for ever. Why, then, you may ask, do 
not Madame Dupré and Miss Wilson come on to 
Havre? I will tell you: Tyler, the Yankee skipper, 
whom I met, and, indeed, almost ran against this 
morning, must, the sailors here tell me, have heard 
his name mentioned as the commander of the prize- 
crew on board the Columbia.’ 

*No doubt of that; and did he not recognise you 
this morning ?’ 

*Not he; and it would have been rather strange if 
he had by a casual, passing glance. Don’t you think 
80?’ 


‘Why, yes, divested as you now are of the Renaudin 
wig, the black dye washed out of your whiskers, and 
in other respects restored to your natural self. 
do not think, besides, that Mr ‘I'yler, now that he 
has recovered his ship, will be disposed to act 
vindictively.’ 


Tyler’s son was dangerously wounded in the fi 
pm the Columlia—nay, that it is feared he is 
leath.’ 

* That is indeed unfortunate—terrible !’ , 
‘I know Tyler well, brief as our acquaintance has 

been. Should his son die—and he will die—the Ameri- 

can will move heaven and earth to be revenged upon 

his slayer—upon me—through my son. He cannot 

but have discovered by this time that Jacques Le Gros 

is Captain Kirke Webbe; and the accusation lodged 

with the Havre authorities by Auguste Le Moine 

against Webbe junior of the Scout—Le Moine being, 

fortunately for you, unhappily for Harry, away at 

Paris—will place in his hands a swift means of venge- 

ance. Harry will be forthwith seized, lodged in prison, 

brought to a brief trial, and shot offhand possibly, in 

the present excited state of the soldiery.’ 

*You surely are not going to propose that I shall 
publicly avow myself to be the person denounced by 
Auguste Le Moine at the Avranches banquet ?’ 

*No, no, I am not quite so unreasonable as that: 
besides, Harry cannot part with his fictitious laurels, 
save in the last extremity; and I must have expressed 
myself very ill, if you do not understand that the mere 
incarceration of my son would be fatal to his hope of 
marrying Maria Wilson. Let me add, whilst I think 
of it, that you will incur no real danger by visiting 
Havre. Before Auguste Le Moine returns from Paris, 
if he returns at all, the imperial government will have 
been finally abolished.’ 

‘Father Meudon here is of a contrary opinion. He 
speaks of a great victory gained over the Prussians by 
the emperor.’ 

‘The fight at Montmirail? Pooh! Paris capitulated 
a few hours after that battle was fought; and if 
Napoleon, instead of calmly recognising the utterness 
of his defeat, determines to die with harness on his 
back, he will but slightly defer the inevitable catas- 
trophe. Havre, however, and I dare say most of the 
garrison towns, will hold out for him to the last ; and, 
as I have before explained, it is this anarchic state of 
things which constitutes our real danger. It glanced 
across my mind to ask you,’ continued Webbe, ‘to 
assure Tylem that Harry was not Kirke Webbe, the 
privateer captain’s son; ‘but that device would not, I 
fear, hold water. Save the boy I will, and if man may 
do it, get him out of Havre this very night. One plan 
which I shall first essay will require more money than 
I can for the moment command, and I must request 
you to lend me all you can spare.’ 

‘That, with Dowling’s, which I can hereafter replace, 
will scarcely amount to two hundred pounds.’ 

‘Which will more than suffice. Should bribery fail, 
or I find it inexpedient or dangerous to try it on, 
another, and upon the face of it, more desperate scheme 
must be attempted. There are other matters,’ added 
Webbe, rising and putting on his hat, ‘ which I intended 
to talk over with you, but time presses, and I must be 
gone. Farewell.’ He hurried away, and ten minutes 
afterwards, he and the four rescued Scout seamen 
were on their way to Havre de Grace. 

Verily, a consummate actor was Webbe, I again 
and again mentally ejaculate, after transcribing the 
foregoing dialogue; for who could have imagined 
that, when talking with such reckless, devil-may-care 
outspokenness—his rage, and anxiety for his son, 
moreover, being perfectly real—he was all the while 
playing a part, strengthening with wary carelessness, 
as it were, the web of lies by which he had so long 
blinded and bamboozled me! Yet so it was; and no 
doubt it was that astonishing power of deception and 
fertility of resource under all circumstances which 
constituted his marvellous ‘luck,’ as it was popularly 
termed. I, at least, in self-excuse, endeavour to 
believe so. 


*You will cease to think so when I mention that 


As usual, I was too restless and impatient to follow 
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the counsel given me, by waiting till evening-fall before 
feaving for Havre; and as Pierre Bonjean would, I 
found, be away till close upon six o'clock, I e’en set 
off alone, about two hours after Webbe left me.’ 

It would be difficult to find in a country which the 


natives, with quite pardonable partiality, mistakenly | Good 


call ‘La Belle France,’ a finer view than that com- 
manded from the crest of the céte which slopes down 
to the ancient Haven of Grace, so named, says Mr 
Murray, after a statue of the Virgin of Grace—an 
altogether apocryphal derivation, by the way. That 
southward slope of the céte or hill was, even at the 
time I am speaking of, dotted with gay villa-like 
residences—in a modest sense, no doubt, judged by 
British villa notions—and I may mention, as an 
illustration of the amenities of civilised warfare, if 
that be not a contradiction in terms, that although 
fortified Havre itself was more than once bom- 
barded, the numerous dwellers on the exposed cdte 
were never once, I have been assured, molested or 
menaced by hostile shot or shell. On the right, look- 
ing towards the town, was the broad solitary sea, now 
tranquilly basking in the slant rays of the westering 
sun, and not a sail, not a boat to be seen thereon; 
avast solitariness which, together with the tall masts 
of numerous vessels, sheltered, hiding themselves, 
so to speak, in the splendid wet-docks behind the 
town, struck my Britannic fancy as a tacit acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the teeming French shore- 
populations that they had finally relinquished the 
domain of the sea to their amphibious British foes. 
Over beyond Havre, and directly across the mouth 
of the Seine, Honfleur—Harry V., Shakspeare’s 
Honfleur—glimmered in the paling sunlight, which 
was, however, still sufficiently powerful to shed a 
silver radiance over the winding river-street, to use an 
expression of Napoleon's, which connects the cities 
of Paris, Rouen, and Havre, and throw a mellowing 
splendour over a vast and varied landscape waving in 
the leafy, blossomed glory of the bursting spring. 

Another time, I could have lingered for hours over 
so fuir a scene; but more stirring emotions than 
beauties of land or sea can arouse or still, were then 
tugging at my heart; and hastening onward through 
the suburb of Ingouville, I entered Havre and the Rue 
de Paris just as the clocks were chiming the hour of 
five, without having, to my knowledge, excited the 
slightest notice or remark. 

The Rue St Jacques leads out of the Rue de Paris 
near the quay-end of the latter street, and I was soon 
at the door of the church of Notre Dame. The silly 
self-excuse for my morbid restlessness was, that Father 
Meudon might have arrived there considerably more 
than two hours before his time; and more than 
willing to be deceived, I half persuaded myself that 
he was amongst a considerable number of persons who, 
although no service was going on, were kneeling on 
the stone flags with their faces towards the illuminated 
altar. A closer look was decisive; and soon tiring of 
the silent solemnity of the place, I wandered forth, and 
Toaming vacantly about, presently found myself in a 
large vegetable market in front of the Hotel de Ville. 
The busy, noisy scene fixed my attention for a while, 
and I was listening with languid interest to a com- 
plimentary colloquy between two dames du marché, 
which abundantly proved that Billingsgate was not 
unrivalled in its peculiar line of dramatic dialogue, 
when a familiar voice struck my ear, and turning 
sharply round, I encountered Captain Webbe. He 
was conversing eagerly with Bourdon, the lieutenant 
of the Lspitgle, and looking even paler and more 
excited than when he parted with me a few hours 
previously. 

‘I wish to speak with you, Linwood,’ he hurriedly 
said, ‘but I cannot spare a moment to do so. 
you have time and inclination,’ he added, ‘call upon 


me at La Belle Poule, a cabaret on the quay, six doors 
from the Rue de Paris. Adieu!’ k 

He strode on for a few paces, then suddenly turning 
back, left his companion, came close to me, and said 
in English: ‘My fear is realised. Tyler's son is dead. 
-bye.’ 

This occurred at about half-past six o’clock, and as I 
soon sickened of the sights and smells of the ill-kept 
streets, I inquired my way to La Belle Poule, there 
to while away the hour and more which it still 
wanted of the time appointed by Father Meudon for 
our meeting. 

The ground-floor room of La Belle Poule, a low 
cabaret much frequented by sailors, was nearly filled 
by that class of persons, most of whom I knew belonged 
to the Lspiegie, though they did not wear the glazed hats 
upon which the name of the corsair cutter was painted, 
The guests, all more or less drunk, were exceedingly 
noisy, and Webbe, or Baptiste, as he called himself, 
was amongst the noisiest, and the especial favourite of 
the uproarious company. Young Webbe, pale as his 
shirt-collar, and suffering acutely from mental agita- 
tion, sat at a little distance from his father; and close 
by him were three of the Scout seamen that had been 
cast ashore with me at La Heve. The fourth, I after- 
wards knew, had been placed in charge of a boat, which, 
the tide being at full, was waiting at the pier-steps 
beyond Francis I.’s Tower. The common Scouts, made . 
prisoners on board the Columbia, were, it seemed, in 
actual durance. As far apart as could be, and looking 
on with make-believe indifference, were two gendarmes, 
the gentlemen, no doubt, by whom Harry Webbe was 
gardé a vue. 

Webbe, who did not acknowledge me by word or 
look, was boiling over with patriotic enthusiasm. 
The victory at Montmirail, and the capitulation of 
Paris, purchased, he swore, by English guineas, 
afforded ample scope to his powers of glorification 
and abuse, which he lavishly availed himself of. The 
rascally English, who never accepted battle except 
they were three or four to one, came in for the lion’s 
share of his copious vituperation, and evidently with 
savage reference to young Webbe and the Scout sea- 
men, who, though pretending to pass themselves off 
as Americans belonging to the Columbia, he persisted 
were nothing but British brutes and cowards. 

Now, as long as Webbe poured forth his voluminous 
wrath in French, the Scouts were naturally acquiescent, 
and even appeared to enjoy the seemingly drunken 
orator’s eloquence, without, it was plain, comprehending 
a word of it; but when he began to interlard his 
abuse with explanatory English, it was equally natural 
that he should quickly get their backs up. 

‘Ha, ha!’ roared Webbe, at the close of a flourishing 
panegyric upon Napoleon, ‘pourquoi not you sacré 
Goddems—pourquoi not crier Vive ’'Empereur? De 
grand empereur that pouvait shoveler your misérable 
island into de sea?—eh, pourquoi not sacré Jean 
Boule Goddems?’ 

‘Go to blazes!’ grunted Skelton, as shrewd a fellow 
as ever lived. 

*Go to blaze, dites-vous!’ retorted Webbe. ‘Ha, 
ha! it is you one, two, three, quatre Goddems that 
shall go to blaze! Voulez-vous boxer, eh?’ he added, 
squaring up and flourishing his fists in the faces of the 
Scouts. ‘ Voulez-vous boxer one Francais, vous one, 
two, trois—four sacré Jean Boules. La, take dat for 
avoir say “Go to blaze ”"—ha, ha!’ 

Suiting the action to the word, Webbe hit Skelton 
a really tremendous facer. Up sprang the English 
sailors, three or four of the Espitgles pressing forward 
at the same moment to sustain the assailant, and a 
general fight was improvised in just no time. Messieurs 
les Gendarmes, as in duty bound, now interposed, and 


f| endeavoured to separate the furious combatants; an 


interference which was immediately resented by both 
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parties, who all with one accord turned their fighting 
fury upon the unfortunate officers, The din, the row, 
the confusion was terrible—deafening. I myself got 
involved in the vortex, hustled and tripped up; and 
when I recovered my feet, and the landlord relit one 
of the extinguished candles, I perceived that myself 
and the two gendarmes, who had not as yet picked 
themselves up, and were bleeding profusely from nose 
and mouth, were the sole remaining guests at La Belle 
Poule. 


THE NEW LAW OF DIVORCE. 

Ar last the law of divorce is amended; at last that 
tedious, cumbersome, and expensive process hitherto 
necessary, is swept away, and a simple, plain, and 
inexpensive one substituted. That disgraceful pro- 
ceeding, too, which made it necessary for the husband 
to parade his own dishonour and his wife’s shame, 
and make a profit thereby, is abolished. As the new 
law of divorce is a matter of no small importance to 
society, and one which consequently should be gener- 
ally understood, we will now strip it, as well as we 
can, of its technicalities, and give a general view of it. 

The act comes into operation on the Ist of January 
1858, and abolishes the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts over divorces @ mensé et thoro,* suits of nullity 
of marriage, suits for restitution of conjugal rights, 
and in all causes and matters matrimonial, except the 
granting of marriage-licences; and that jurisdiction is 
now transferred to and vested in a court to be called 
*The Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes,’ 
composed of certain of the existing judges into a judge- 
ordinary of its own. No decree for a divorce & mensi 
et thoro is henceforth to be made; but in all cases 
where such might formerly have been pronounced, a 
decree for a judicial separation, having the same effect, 
takes its place. There are, as before observed, to be 
no more actions for crim. con. But the husband, either 
in a petition for a dissolution of marriage, or for 


judicial separation, or limited to the money object |: 


alone, may claim damages against the offender; and 
the claim made by such petition is to be heard and 
tried on the same principles as, and in a similar manner 
to, actions for criminal conversation ; and the damages 
are in all cases to be assessed by the jury; the court, 
however, having power to direct in what manner they 
are to be paid or applied: it may direct, for instance, 
the whole or a part to be settled either on the children 
of the marriage, or as a provision for the maintenance 
of the wife. And when the fact at issue is established, 
the court has power to compel the offending party to 
pay the costs of the proceedings. 

A sentence of judicial separation—which has the 
effect of a divorce & mens et thoro—may be obtained 
either by the husband or wife, on the ground of unfaith- 
fulness, cruelty, or desertion without cause for two 
years and upwards. But if such separation has been 
obtained by a husband or wife in the absence of the 
other, that other may present a petition for a reversal 
of the order, stating, for instance, that there was reason- 
able grounds for the alleged desertion, where desertion 
was the ground of the decree; and the court may order 
@ reversion accordingly: but such reversion will not 
affect the rights of third parties, as persons who have 
dealt with the wife during the time that has elapsed 


is, or rather was, not dissolved by this kind of divorce, 
a5 was the case on a divorce 2 vineulo matrimonii. 


between the decree for separation and its reversal, 
Applications for restitution of conjugal rightsRor for 
judicial separations on any of the grounds before 
detailed, may be made either by husband or wi 


the court of divorce, or to any judge of assize at the 
assizes held for the county in which they reside, 
or last resided together; and where the application 
is by the wife, the judge may make an order for 
alimony—that is, an allowance to the wife in money. 
The judge of assize has also power to make provision 
as to the custody, maintenance, and education of 
children ; but his orders may be altered or reversed 
on application to the judge-ordinary of the court of 
divorce. A wife deserted by her husband may, if 
resident within the metropolitan district, apply to a 
police magistrate, or if resident in the county, to 
justices in petty session, or wherever resident, to the 
court of divorce, for an order to protect any money 
or property she may acquire by her own lawful 
industry, or which she may become possessed of 
otherwise, after such desertion, against her husband 
or his creditors, or any person claiming under him; 
and if the protecting order is made, her earnings and 
property shall belong to her as if she were a_feme sole. 
But it is provided that when such order is made by 
a police magistrate or justices at petty session, it must 
be entered within ten days with the registrar of the 
county court within whose jurisdiction the wife is 
resident; and a power is also given to the h 

or any creditor or person claiming under him, to apply 
to the court of divorce, or to the magistrate or justices 
by whom such order was made for its discharge. If 
the husband, or his creditors, or any person claiming 
under him, seizes, or continues to hold any property 
of the wife after notice of such order, he shall be 
liable at the suit of the wife to restore the q 


In cases where there has been a judicial separation 
decreed, the wife, from the date of the sentence, and 
whilst the separation continues, is to 

as a feme sole with respect to property 
description which she may acquire, or w 
come to or devolve upon her; and if dies 
intestate, it will go to her next of kin, as if her 
husband was not in life. And if she again abi 
with her husband, all such property is to be a 
to her separate use; subject, however, to any written 
agreement to the contrary made between them while 
they are separate. She is also to be considered as 
a feme sole as regards entering into contracts and 
engagements, wrongs and injuries, suing and being 
sued, and her husband is no longer liable for her in 
any way; but if alimony has been decreed to the 
wife, and the husband does not pay it, he is liable for 
necessaries supplied to her. 


marriage—not 
separation—on the ground that his wife has been 
unfaithful; and the wife may present a petition for 
a dissolution of her marriage on the same ground 
under certain aggravations, or if, in connection with 
unfaithfulness, there has been such cruelty as would 


of itself have entitled her to a divorce & mens& 
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f an so a sum double its value. nd if any such 
: order for protection be made, the wife is, during its 
continuance, to be and be deemed to have been during 
; such desertion, in the like position in all respects with 
regard to property and contracts, and suing and being 
| ued, as she would be if she had obtained a decree fora 
udicial separation ; the effects of which we shall next 
state. 
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correspondent—that is, made to 

answer the petition along with the husband or wife— 
unless excused by the court. Upon every petition for 
dissolution of marriage, the court is to be satisfied that 
there is no collusion between the parties, and if the 
fact is not fully proved, the petition is to be dismissed. 
If, on the other hand, the court finds that the case 
of the petitioner is fully proved, a decree is to be 
dissolving the marriage; but if the court 

nds that the petitioner has, during the marriage, 
been guilty of unfaithfulness, or of unreasonable delay 
in presenting the petition, or of cruelty towards the 
other party to the marriage, or of having deserted 
or wilfully separated himself or herself from the 
other before the infidelity complained of, and with- 
out reasonable excuse, the court is not bound to 
pronounce a decree for dissolution of the marriage. 
On making a decree dissolving the marriage, the 
court has power to order that the husband shall 
secure to the wife a gross sum of money, or an 
annual sum of money, for any term not exceeding her 
own life, proportioned to her fortune (if any), to the 
ability of the husband, and the conduct of the parties. 
And the court has power to direct to whom this 


to trustees on her behalf, and may impose other 
restrictions on it. Also, in any suit or other proceed- 

ing for obtaining a judicial separation or a decree of 
nullity of marriage, and on any petition for dissolving 

& marriage, the court may either by any interim 
piers, or by the final Presa make such provision as 
may be deemed just and proper with respect to the 
custody, maintenance, and education of the children, 
and may also give directions for placing them under 
the protection of the Court of Chancery. And in 
any case in which the court pronounces a sentence 
of divorce or judicial separation for unfaithfulness of 
the wife, and the wife is entitled to property either in 
possession or reversion, the court has power to order 
such settlement as it thinks reasonable to be made of 
such property, or any part of it, for the benefit of the 
husband or the children of the marriage. 

A power of appeal is given from the judge-ordinary 
of the court to the full court, whose decision is final, 
unless the petition was presented for a dissolution of 
marriage, in which latter case, there is an appeal from 
the decision of the full court to the House of Lords. 

If no appeal is made from the decree dissolving the 
marriage, within three months from the date of the 
decree, or if an appeal is made, and such appeal is 
dismissed, the parties may then, as not before, marry 
again, as if the prior marriage had been dissolved 
by death. But no clergyman in holy orders of the 
united church of England and Ireland can be 
to solemnise the marriage of any person whose former 
marriage may have been dissolved on the ground of 
his or her culpability, or is liable to any suit, penalty, 
or censure for solemnising, or refusing to solemnise, 
the marriage of such person. But if the minister 
Tefuses to perform the marriage-service, he is to 
permit any other minister in holy orders of the united 
church, entitled to officiate within the diocese in which 
the church or chapel is situated, to perform there the 


marriage-service. 

The reader has now a general view of the new law 
of divorce: there are, however, many other provisions 
in the act, but as they relate ae to the mode of 
the Ss, the court, they have 
is hoped and believed that the 
law, as amended, will have a very beneficial effect, as 


sum shall be paid; whether to the wife herself, or | of 


oppressed, and punishing the guilty. We will, however, 
make no further remarks upon it, but allow the reader 
to form his or her own opinion, and leave it to time 
to shew its good or bad effects. 


THE REAPING-MACHINE VERSUS THE 
SICKLE. 


Tue Scottish farmers, as a class, have suffered severely 
during the past season from a want of harvest-labour. 
The demands of the travelling shearers and mowers 
were for the most part so exorbitant, that the farmer, 
rather than submit to them, preferred contenting 
himself with such assistance as he could command at 
his own door, although, by doing so, he should leave 
no small portion of his crop at the mercy of the 
weather. The weather throughout September proved 
extremely checkered, and considerable loss undoubt- 
edly ensued, al the drying winds which 
followed the frequent and heavy rains enabled the 
farm employés, during to intervals, to carry on their 
harvesting operations. Under such circumstances, 
the insensibility of the Scottish agriculturists to the 
advantages of the reaping-machine assumes quite a 
suicidal aspect. It is now exactly thirty years since 
the Rev. Patrick Bell, the son of a tenant-farmer 
on the Panmure estates, invented the reaper which 
bears his name. He had, it seems, been shewn, when 
a boy, a drawing of a machine constructed by Smith 
Deanston, on a principle apparently somewhat 
analogous to that which, according to a Roman writer, 
was used by the ancient Gauls. Walking one evening 
in his father’s garden—it is Mr Loudon who tells the 
story in his Encyclopedia of Agriculture—young Bell 
observed sticking in the hedge a pair of gardener’s 
shears, which he took up, and began idly to prune 
some projecting twigs. With the idea of his projected 
reaper still working in his mind, the thought soon 
flashed upon him that the principle of the gardener’s 
shears was precisely that which ought to be employed 
in cutting corn. A model on this plan, therefore, was 
soon constructed, and after a time, a machine of much 
larger dimensions. To give an idea of the labour 
which the adjustment of the latter entailed on the 
young inventor, it is only necessary to mention that, 
in order to preserve his secret, he thought it expedient 
to prepare with his own hands patterns in wood of all 
the pieces which required to be of metal, and send 
them one by one to the blacksmith to be copied. 
When returned, the iron fittings were carefully ground 
or filed as the perfect adjustment of their various 


parts required. 

Mr Bell's first experiment with his new machine 
was made in one of his father’s outhouses. Having 
covered the floor to the depth of six inches with a 
layer of earth, which he afterwards carefully trod 
down, he planted in the mould a quantity of oaten 
stalks abstracted from a sheaf in the barn-yard. He 
then fastened the door of the outhouse, and placing 
himself in the shafts of the machine, began slowly to 
push it through the crop he had so ingeniously impro- 
vised. So far as the mere reaping was con 
machine succeeded to his satisfaction; but in order 
to deliver the corn in regular swathes, he discovered 
that an apparatus was wanted to act asa distributer. 

A sheet stretched on rollers was found, after many 
trials, to answer this purpose; and, before the autumn 
of 1838, he had further improved his invention > 
adding to it a reel, for the purpose of collecting the 
corn against the cutter. 

One night before the crops that year were thoroughly 
ripe, and when all was quiet on and around the farm, 
Mr Bell, accompanied by his brother, — in 
deep silence with his machine, harnessed this time 


ample provision is made for relieving and aiding the 


to a favourite pony, to a field of wheat. To the 
great joy of the adventurers, the experiment proved 
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successful, and when it got wind, which it soon did, was 
repeated, not only at Inchmichael, but also at Pourie, 
near Dundee, in presence of a party of Forfarshire 
farmers; but although a copy of the invention, manu- 
factured at Dundee, received the same year the 
Highland Society’s premium, neither it, nor several 
others constructed on its model, could be made to 
work ; most probably, as the inventor supposed, from 
a want of care in fitting the mechanical details. 

An offer by the late Lord Panmure to provide the 
necessary funds for patenting the invention was 
declined by Mr Bell, on the ground that he was 
unwilling to retain any exclusive right over, or to 
reap any pecuniary advantage from, an agricultural 
improvement. 

The invention, therefore, went to sleep, and was 
forgotten by all but the family at Inchmichael, till 
the year 1851 brought round the Exhibition at Hyde 
Park. Two American reaping hi Hussey’s and 
M‘Cormick’s—which were there exhibited, and which 
were said to have been in general use throughout the 
Union during more than fiftéen years, fairly startled 
the British farmers. Mr Crosskill, the well-known 
English agricultural machinist, now purchased from 
Mr Bell of Inchmichael his brother’s reaper, and, after 
substituting for the shears of the Bell invention the 
tooth-edged knife employed by M‘Cormick, carried off 
with it, in August 1856, the highest premium given by 
the Royal Agricultural Society at their Essex meeting. 
Three acres of land in four hours was the rate at 
which the competing machines—Bell’s, M‘Cormick’s, 
Burgess’s, and Dray’s Hussey—did their work; and 
the performance of each machine was estimated to be 
equal to that of nearly thirty mowers, the labour 
of nearly as many binders being necessary to keep 
pace with them in action. 

The experience of the English farmer has, since the 
Essex meeting, fairly determined the great advantages 
which the reaping-machine has over the scythe and 
the sickle. The reaping-machine is not now liable to 
any serious derangement. It may be wrought by the 
regular servants on the farm alone, and, with the 
assistance of an extra horse or two, can make as long 
hours as may be needed. It requires neither meat nor 
wages like the mower or the reaper; and, above all, 
it insures greater regularity in all the harvest opera- 
tions. Its first expense, no doubt, is considerable; 
but there is no reason why the itinerant principle 
might. not as advantageously be applied to it as to 
the thrashing hine and its steam-engine, which are 
now everywhere to be met with plying for hire in the 
agricultural districts of the south. The thing has 
been found to answer admirably there: why should 
not the Scottish farmer go and do likewise ? 


LITERARY NUGZ. 

TI have somewhere heard, read, or dreamed of a work 
called Adventures of a Poet in Search of a Subject, and 
when I take the sage advice recorded on a great man’s 
tomb—‘ circumspice’—I can well imagine that poets must 
be sometimes put to great straits. Homer must have 
been badly off when he did not consider it infra dig. to 
discourse of the hostile encounters of frogs and mice; and 
Virgil, likewise, who exerted his poetical powers on a gnat. 
The race of insects has afforded patronage also to Lucian, 
who wrote on a fly; and to Daniel Heinsius, Burns, and 
Peter Pindar, who sang of an animal the very name of 
which it is a sin to mention to ears polite—a louse. 
Among beasts, that patient and ill-used animal, the ass, 
has exercised the pens of Apuleius, Agrippa, and Heinsius ; 
and an ox and a dog were the respective themes of 
Libanius and Sextus Empiricus; while Burns wrote upon 
twa dogs, a mouse, and a calf; Ovid tries his pen on a 
stork; Julius Scaliger, on a goose; Favorinus, on the 
praise of injustice. Polycrates wrote the commendation 
of a tyrant, and Cardan praised the Emperor Nero. 


Boileau wrote a poem on his reading-desk; 
bucket; and Antonius Majoragius, on clay ; 
Dousa the younger delivered himself of a egyric on 
a shadow. Favorinus wrote on a quartan{ ague, and 
Synesius on baldness; on which polished sulgject, more- 
over, one Waldus, a Benedictine, in the reigntof Charles 
the Bald, produced a long Latin poem, every, word of 
which commences with the letter c. Even he, \however, 
was outdone by Christian Pierius, the author of a poem 
consisting of 1200 lines on our Saviour in the same tauto- 
grammatic style. In the middle of the sixteenth century 
appeared that ‘famous dish of P’s, as a facetious writer 
calls it, the Pugna Porcorum, per Petrum Porcium 
Poetam, which is in Latin, and every word beginning 
with p. Pope exerted all his powers of mind and body to 
praise a lock of hair; Prennius invoked his muse and 
pruned his pen to write upon a beard; and to break off, 
for the catalogue has no end, Erasmus wrote a poem 
called Moria, in praise of folly, which, for the sake of 
a pun, and on the principle of the lucus a non lucendo 
principle, he dedicated to Sir Thomas More. 


GONE. 


Awp thou indeed art gone, I scarce dare speak 
The thought aloud, it makes my heart so weak : 
I never knew what parting meant before ; 

wert so much to me, friend, brother, more ! 


Long years ago, when I was sore in need, 
In mercy sent, thou cam’st a friend indeed, 
To bid me shun the evil, choose the right, 
And turn my spirit-darkness into light. 


Each day we spent together closer drew 

Our souls, each hour brought pleasures pure and ne‘ - 
Whence, then, alas, the mandate that thy heart 
Should be as one with mine—our lives apart ? 


Full often when they thought I calmly slept, 
Unseen by all, so softly have I crept 

Thy window near, that the same light on thee 
Within that fell, without might shine on me ! 


Still, half unconsciously, I sit and strain 

My ear to catch thy footstep, but in vain ; 
Then waking from my dream affrighted start, 
To feel what once thou wast, and what thou art. 


But fare thee well: 1’ll strive without a tear 
To yield thee back—the loan I held so dear; 
If God has bade thee cheer some other’s way, 
I cannot, will not, dare not wish thy stay. 
Ruta Bucs. 


DAMAGE CAUSED TO BOOKS OF PLATES BY THE 
TISSUE-PAPER. 


Having noticed many years since, and again lately, the 
injury caused to magnificent books of plates by the flimsy | 
wire-marked tissue-paper used, I beg, through N. and Q., 
to make the same known, The books I remember to have 
seen injured are The Musée Napoléon, Egypt, and other 
large works of the Empire; also, I think, some English 
books of the period ; for instance, the Stafford Gallery— 
the plates becoming spotted from some chemical action 
from the silver-paper and slight damp, resembling iron- 
mould, Such paper ought to be removed. The best 
plate-paper to place between type and engravings ought 
to be highly ‘ milled, and not too thin; being able to stand 
in the volume without falling into the back, rumpling, or 
protruding at the fore-edge. If tissue-paper be not of the 
best quality, a volume is better without it, after the ink is 
once dry.—Notes and Queries. 
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